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The Essayist. 
No. V1. 


THAT “ the knowledge which 
we have of things past, by our 
memory, is as unaccountable as 
an immediate knowledge would 
be of things to come,” cannot be 
reasonably acknowledged. If 
this is the case, why have logi- 
cians attempted to analyze the hu- 
man mind, in order to discover, 
among its other qualities, that of 
memory? They have traced its 
steps from perception to memory. 
“ [This then” says a writer, “is the 
first capacity of the human mind, 
that it is fitted to receive the im- 
pressions made upon itby outward 
objects affecting the senses ; 
which impressions, thus derived 
into the understanding, and there 
lodged for the view of the soul, 
employ it in various acts of per- 
ceiving, remembering, consider- 
ing, &c. all of which are attended 
with an internal feeling and con- 
sciousness.” I shall not pretend 
to account for the various work- 
ings of the mind, while proceed- 





shall I attempt to show the ten- 
dency of these workings to pro- 
duce the effect, of which we know 
them to be the cause; for to ac- 
count for the most common oc- 
currences of life, with this mi- 
nuteness, would baffle the skill of 
the ablest philosophers. If we 
are asked what is the principle of 
combustion, we immediately de- 
clare it to be Oxygen; but oz 
this tends to it, we are unable to 
determine. 


Ist. When objects are once 
presented to our view they form 
an image upon the retina of the 
mind, which image would soon 
be effaced by time, but reflection 
renews it, and makes it last forev- 
er. Hence we have one cause, 
viz. the first impression, for mem- 
ory, while we have none for prv- 
science. 


2d. If the preceding remarks 
do not satisfy the enquirer, that 
the retention of facts by the aid 
of memory, is strange, yet it will 
serve to show him that the re- 
membrance of past events is by 


ing from one step to another, norjno means so singular as ui 
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knowledge of these | Ww whiek | are to 
come. 

The argument drawn from the 
universality of the belicf of Pre- 
science ought to have been modi- 
fied by the author. I would then 
have conceded to the propriety of 
this arzument, so far as it would 
be entitled to weight: but I can- 
not allow that the belief of Pres- 
cience, founded on matters of lit- 
tle moment, is general. So far 
is the fact from this, that christ- 
ians will not allow Prescience, ex- 
cept when it regards matters of 
the greatest consequence, and 
many reject the opinion that it 
has taken place since the time of 
the Apostles. 

I will now attend to the partic- 
ular instances, adduced, by Sp1- 
noza, to prove the truth of his 
position. 

The conduct of “ Prince Bou- 
is Ferdinand” must, after attend- 
ing to the circumstances, be con- 
sidered as perfectly natural. He 
knew he was going into the field 
of battic, and that his post was 
one of peculiar danger, as he was 
to march at the head of troops, 
which though much inferior to 
their enemies in number, were 
determined to oppose to the last. 


rv ° i 
bean it then strange that he) 


r0ould fear his death, and should | 
desire from affection for his: 
friends, to give his estate to them, | 
by will, that it might be amicably | 
settled £ 
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| pear ance of the entrails of ani- 
mals. 

As Lam wnacquainted with the 
instance of Vettius Valens, I shall 
make but few remarks upon it.— 
The probability 1s that among the 
large numbers who prophesied 
about that time, this person hap- 
pened to guess that the Roman 
empire would fall at a period not 


}widely different from the time 


when it actually fell. 

If Seneca had the least idea 
of the spherical form of the earth, 
the conclusion was natural that 
there must be something, on the 


‘other side of the sphere, of the 


same specific gravity, with the 
earth on which he lived, in order 
that the several parts might bal- 
ance each other. If this were 
not the case, is it not probable 
that a person, of Seneca’s discern- 
ment, would suppose that the lit- 
tle part which was then known, 
was but trifling In extent when 
compared with that which was 
created. We may as well call 
Columbus’ belief a prophecy, 
this, for he predicted the discov- 
ery, before he actually made it. 
But Sprnoza thinks that these 
predictions are expressed “ in 
terms more clear and unequivo- 
cal than those In which most 
of the prophecies of scripture are 
expressed.” Are the predictions 
of Christ’s birth, life, silence be- 
fore his accusers, death, resur- 


| rection, &c. no plainer than this 


The * ‘edictions tn the scrip. of Seneca, which is so perfectly 


tures are not of the same nature | 
with those of the other nations, 
which were mentioned in the first 
piece of Spinoza. ‘This distinc- 
tion ought to be made between 
them ; that those in the scrip- 
tures were directed to be written 
hy the spirit of God, while those 
of other nations were founded up- 
om the flight of birds, 








| inf@tefinite 2? Can this be compar- 
ed with Christ’s prophecies con- 
cerning the destruction of Jeru- 
salem, his betrayers, and the man- 
ner of his death? Isaiah predict- 
ed of Christ that his visage was 
to be marred; that he was to be 
rejected of men; to be bruised 
for our iniquities; to be brought 


or the ap-} as a lamb to the slaughter; tobe 
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taken from prison and from judg- 
ment ; to-make his grave with 
the wicked, and the rich in his 
death; and to be numbered with 
the transgressors.” These cir- 
cumstances: are not selected as 
being the most particular of any 
in the Bible, but as being much 
more so than the prediction of 
Seneca. Had he given a descrip- 
tion of the country ; had he men- 
tioned the time of the discovery ;: 
the latitude and longitude, there 
would then have been some rea- 
son to believe it to be an act of 
Prescience ; but with all these cir- 
cumstances, it will be far from 
being more particular than most: 
of the predictions contained in the 
scriptures. 

Like Bonaparte, Sir Sidney, 
Smith was ambitious, but should: 
we have believed Bonoparte, to 
have prophesied, if he had de- 
clared twelve years since, that he 
should subjugate Prussia by this 
time. It wasaplan, which, with-' 
out any unnatural circumstances, 
was executed; norcan we look up- 
on it so strange, as that Napoleon 
should have been prospered as he 
has been for a number of years. 

Of Wetton it may be said, he 
saw himself a sinner. Thought- 
fulness enabled him to draw aside 
the curtain which shut futurity 
from his view, and seeing that he 
had no claim to the joys which 
were there offered, he became 
gloomy, which made the pros- 
pect appear still darker. Hence 
the inference was natural, that he 
should shortly return to his ori- 
ginal dust. To him, death ap- 


peared to be “the wages of sin,” 
and although his behaviour was 
such as merited the esteem of 
man, yet he was sensible that 
“« God does not see as man seeth.” 

I will not, however, be positive 





that there has been no Prescience 


since the days of the Apostles. 
But if there has been any, it must 
have been the work of God ; and 
to suppose that he will interfere, 
by his spirit, m the trifling con- 
cerns of life, 1s, | conccive, to de 
tract from the dignity of his char- 


acter. CLARK. 
—s 5} = 
On the Profession of Law. 
No. VII. 


IT is next objected to lawyers, 
and with great plausibility, as it 
appears to many, that their com- 
pensation is immoderate and op- 
pressive, and that therefore the 
profession ought not to be encour- 
awed. Itmight be sufficient here 
to remark, that all compensation 
for services is merely compara- 
tive; that probably no man wouid 
contend that every service should 
be remunerated according to the 
same standard, taking into con- 
sideration the time only, consum- 
ed in rendering it; thus the Pre- 
sident of the United States and a 
journeyman mechanic, an ambas- 
sador and a supercargo of a fish- 
ing vessel, an admiral anda cook’s 
waiter, should receive the same 
stipend; and that all services will 
in the ordinary way, be valued 
according to their importance, 
and the difficulty of performiny 
them. I will not, however, dis- 
miss this objection without ob- 
serving, that lawyers and other 
professional men, are put to a ve- 
ry considerable expence in pro- 
curing an education, that maby 
of the best years of their lives are 
devoted te fitting themselves for 
business, before the least emolu- 
ment is received, and that after 
this succeeds a period of proba- 
tion which commonly brings lit- 
tle profit, with much discourage- 
ment and anxiety. If they sur- 


vive these days of apprchensiof 
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and perplexity, where is the in- 
justice of permitting them to reap 
a harvest from the field, every 
part of which has been the scene 
of their reiterated labors? The 
operations of the mind offer quite 
a different claim to reward from 
that presented by bodily exertion. 
‘i bis difference is always seen and 
almost always recognized. ‘The 
mind must have time to prepare, 
or it performs nothing; while 
the common operations of the 
body are simple, mechanical, and 
within the power of ail men. Nor 
is it unimportant to my purpose, 
that the compensation given to 
lawyers is voluntary, and is, or 
may be, known to him who gives 
it. Surely there can be little 
danger of oppression and extor- 
tion when the employment is vol- 
untary, where there are many 
competitors for the same busi- 
ness, and where the person em- 
ploying may always know the 
terms of professional assistance. 
It is said, with an air of great 
triumph, that lawyers promote 
litigation, which, when carried to 
excess, 1s one of the sorest evils 
experienced in society. ~If by 
litigation is intended the power 
of prosecuting claims, and obtain- 
ing decisions in courts of justice, 
no doubt the objection is well 
founded, for I have endeavored to 
prove, in a former number, that 
without lawyers this power could 
never exist. In any other sense, 
so far are the honorable and res- 
pectable members of the profes- 
sion from encouraging litigation, 
that they will be found to have 
allayed the ardor of clients, and 





quelied their impetuosity, in ten 


instances to one in which they 
have inflamed and irritated the 
minds of the contending parties. 
There are persons, indeed, who 
snake it their business to promote 

















— 
law suits, and whom our language 
has designated by the disgraceful 
name of pettifoggers. These are 
the race whom Edmund Burke 
calls “the fomenters and conduc- 
tors of the petty war of village 
vexation.” ‘lhese characters are 
hateful and hated. No honest 
man will make an effort to rescue 
them from the contempt and de- 
testation with which these are 
overwhelmed, and which they so 
justly deserve. 

Some men take pleasure in af- 
firming, that lawyers, when cal- 
ied to legislate, disguise the sub- 
ject by a studied ambiguity, that 
by creating doubts they may pro- 
cure employment. As this as- 

sertion appears absolutely unsup- 
ported by the least particle of ev- 
idence, it may well be dismissed 
as a groundless and malicious in- 
sinuation. Let the statutes fra- 
med by lawyers be compared 
with those botehed up by men of 
other professions, and let the 
charge of ambiguity fall where it 
belongs. 

The only remaining objections 
which occur as worthy of consid- 
eration, are, the vast number of 
laws and their uncertainty. It 
will be observed that these objec- 
tions refer to the /aws ; m order, 
therefore, that my opponents may 
derive any benefit from them, it 
is necessary they should prove 
that without lawyers the laws 
would be more simple and less 
uncertain. As to simplicity, the 
laws of the Mohawks, or Cherc- 
kees, no doubt possess this attri- 
bute in a great degree, but to pro- 
vide for all possible certainty ina 
legal code, the wisdom of the 
world has never found any expe- 
dient comparable to that of hav- 
ing a learned and reputable body 
of men devoted tothe study of 
the laws, 
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As to the number of laws, 1 
will venture to assert that by no 
human wisdom could it be mate- 
rially lessened, without greatly 
injuring the dependence and con- 
sistency of the whole. ‘The truth 
is, those who think few laws to 
be necessary, think so because 
they see few objects which to 
their minds appear worthy of le- 
gal provision. The mistake ari- 
ses from their ignorance and from 
nothing else. To recapitulate only 
the great. branches of law would 
exceed the bounds of this essay. 
Let him who'is at a loss for a rea- 
son why the laws should be nu- 


merous, consider the various con-| 


veyances, whether written or not, 
by which a right is acquired to 


landed property, with the various 


interpretations of all the opera- 
tive words in the different con- 
veyances; let him reflect upon 
all the different rights of owner- 
ship according to the title by 
which the property is holden, the 
various injuries which may be of- 
fered to those rights, and the mul- 
tiplied remedies which are neces- 
sary to give redress in case the 
rights are assailed. When he 
has exhausted this immense store 
of study and contemplation, he 
will begin to entertain more just 
views of the illimitable variety of 
subjects for legal decision. Per- 
haps no head of jaw is more sim- 
ple than that of marine insurance. 
It is comparatively of modern 
date, and has grown up under the 
auspices of several men of great 
and liberal minds. Yet how ma- 
ny questions must be decided on 
what things are proper subjects 
of insurance, what interest Is ne- 
cessary in the insured, what is a 

lawful voyage, what are the perils 
insured against, what is the mean- 
ing of the policy, what the force 
of a warranty, or representation. 





what the effect of a concealment, 
what is required as to the sea- 
worthiness of the vessel, what is 
a-deviation and its effect, what is 
a loss within the meaning of the 
policy, and a great many other 
important points on which an im- 
mense mass of property constant- 
ly depends? Coxe. 
[To be continued. } 
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Messrs Eprtrors, 

Conceiving a discussion of the fol- 
lowing subject not inapplicable to the 
design of the Literary Cabinet, I send 
it for publication, if you judge proper. 


On the Immortality of the Soud. 


IT is not my design in these 
remarks to discuss the question, 
whether the immortality. of the 
soul can be proved from the light 
of nature. A satisfactory an- 
swer to such a question can_be 


given only by a recurrence to 


facts. I wish only to call the at- 
tention of the readers of the Cab- 
inet to a few of the arguments 
which exist; leaving them to de- 
termine for themselves, whether 
they are sufficient to demonstrate 
the future eternal existence of the 
soul, or whether they leave the 
inquiring mind in darkness. 

If it can be rendered probable 
that men will exist after the dis- 
solution of the body, it will doubt- 
less be generally considered that 
they will forever exist, since the 
great difficulty with most enquir- 
ers has been to conceive of ani- 
mate, rational existence, after the 
present life. 

Arguments to prove that death 
will not close our existence, must 
therefore be in point. 

The immateriality of the soul, if 
it can be established, will go-far 
towards proving that it is immor- 
tal. If there is any part of hu- 
man beings which is immaterial, 
it will be allowed universally that 
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ties, may not have clear concep- 
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it is the thinking, rational part, or 
the soul: and it will probably be 
agreed that if the creation of an 
immaterial thinking substance be 
possible, the soul, since it’s prop- 
erties are so pericctly different 
from every thing which is known 
to be predicable of matter, must 
be. that substance. We have no 
evidence that the creation of such 
a substance is not possible; but 
something in favor of it. Any 
thing may be created which does 
not imply a contradiction, malevo- 
lence or imperfection in the Dei- 
ty. The creation of a cogitative 
substance will not be supposed to 
imply malevolence or imperfec- 
tion: nor does it imply a contra- 
diction. 

All that can be said by those 
who deny its possibility, is that. 
we can have no conceptions of 
such a thing as an immaterial 
substance. That any thing is be- 
yond our conceptions, furnishes 
no evidence that its existence is 
not possible. For aught that we 
are able to determine to the con- 
trary, athing may exist, of which 
with our present faculties, we can 
form no idea. From our own ig- 
norance, we have no evidence 
that beings having other capaci- 


tions of an immaterial substance. 
Our want of conception of such a 
substance, may arise wholly from 
the scantiness of our powers.— 
Should it be admitted that nothing 
can exist which cannot be con-; 
ceived of, it might be easy to dis- 
prove the existence of many 
things, of whose existence, most 
men with their present faculties, 
have the fullest evidence. <A 
blind man might easily prove be- 
yond the possibility of a doubt, 
that there is no such thing as col- 
or; a deat man, that the idea of 
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sound is absurd, and a man void | 
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of nerves, that material substan- 
ces have no solidity. 

‘Lo prove that the creation of 
an immaterial substance is a con- 
tradiction, it must be shown that 
whatever is not matter, is noth- 
ing; 1. e. that we can have no con- 
ception of any thing but of mat- 
ter. But this is only saying that 
which, as has been before shown, 
affords no proof that such a thing 
as an immaterial substance is im- 
possible. For aught we know, 
therefore, God may create an im- 
material substance. 

If this be fossidle, may it not 
be supposed that the Awman soué 
is immaterial? Many of the prop- 
erties of matter are known to us. 
None, that have ever been discov- 
ered by man, bear the least affin- 
ity to the properties of the soul. 
Matter in its highest state of per- 
fection approaches no nearer to 
the acts of thinking and conscious- 
ness, than in its roughest state. 
After its utmost refinement, it 
still appears to possess the same 
sluggish, inactive properties 
which it possessed before. No- 
thing which at all resembles the 
acts of the mind has ever been 
discovered in it. Different mod- 
ifications of matter can never al- 
ter its nature. It wiil still re- 
main matter, and possess the same 
properties which are ever attach- 
ed to material substances. Be- 
sides, thought is indivisible.— 
But matter is capable of incon- 
ceivable and perhaps endiess di- 
visions. Every particle possesses 
all that is essential to matter.— 
Instead of an indivisible thing, 
therefore, thought must be made 
upof an inconceivable number of 
distinct consciousnesses. 

Nor can the mere moéion of 
matter produce thought. Thought 
is neither motion nor matter ; nor 
does it resemble either. All the 
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varieties of motion are doubtless 
exhibited in the natural world, and 
yet not one has ever been known 
to produce any thing resembling 
the acts of the mind. We may 
therefore conclude that the soul is 
an immaterial substance. 

The immateriakty of the soul 
goes far towards proving that it is 
immortal. This does not indeed 
show that it eannot be annihilated 
by the Divine Being: but it 
proves that it camnot be destroy- 
edin the same manner in which 
the body and other material sub- 
stances, are destroyed. Material 
bodies are composed of parts, and 
are destroved by the decomposi- 
tion or separation of those parts. 
Thus the body is destroyed by be- 
ing converted into dust. But the 
soul, if it be immaterial, is not 
composed of parts, and cannot 
therefore be separated. If it be 
destroyed it must be annihilated. 


But we have never had an in-- 


stance of the annihilation of any 
substance, which was ever creat- 
ed. Matter has a natural and es- 
tablished tendency to corruption : 


_but the soul being wholly different 


from matter, seems to be calcula- 
ted for continuance. We have 
therefore at least, some reason to 
conclude from the immateriality 
of the soul, that it will not perish 
PLATO. 

{ To be continued. } 
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Human Prescience. 


- No one, in his right senses, is seized 


with the spirit of divination.” 
Piatro’s FiMé£vs. 
IT is the belief of most men, 
that Afuman Prescience is the re- 
sult of an immediate communi- 
cation from the Deity. On the 
correctness of this opinion, I shall 
not at present, make any remarks. 
But we are presented with a rea- 





son for it, the strangenessof which 
is so well calculated to arrest the 
attention, and which exhibits the 
human mind in so curious and in- 
interesting a point of view, that I 
shall be excused for making it the 
subject of this number. What I 
allude to is contained in the fol- 
lowing passage from an old Eng- 
lish writer, whose name I do not 
know. Let the outward actions 
of a prophet be as extravagant as 
those of fools and madmen, yet 
even these do directly tend to the 
reverence of Gon, by impressing 
the greater certainty of a sfirit’s 
agency.” 

This writer is not the only man 
who supposes madness to be a 
proof of inspiration. 

The modern inhabitants of 
christian countries are not accus- 
tomed to believe, that the “ spirit 
of prophecy” is communicated to 
manat all, in this enlightened age. 
It cannot be said, therefore, that. 
they do pronounce a man inspir- 
ed, when he exhibits symptoms 
of distraction. But it may fairly 
be inferred from one consideva- 
tion, that they woudd, if their 
creed did not tell them there is 
no inspiration. No violence is 
done to probability in believing 
that those men, who consider 
throes and convulsions, groans 
and foam, and incoherent ejacu- 
lations, as proofs of divine influ- 
ence, would, in other circumstan- 
ces, consider them as evidence 
of a propihetic spirit. 

If we turn our attention to an- 
cient, or, which is equivalent, to 
superstitious times, we shall find 
abundant testimonies to the fact, 
that the ravings of madness were 
very generally viewed as infaili- 
ble proof of the “fresent God.” 
The sweet son of Mare furnish- 
esus with the following picture 
of a frantic propihetess. 
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64. 
eestor Impatient in her grot 


ApoLto’s swelling priestess wildly 


raves, 
Reluctant, lab’ring from her breast to 


heave 

Th’ incumbent Gop: 
more he curbs 

Her foamy mouth, subdues her mad- 
ding heart, 

And pressing forms her.” 

The Pythian Priestess, in the 
temple of Delphi, delivered her 
oracles, with eyes sfarkling, hair 
standing on end, gnashing with the 
teeth, foaming, yelling, shivering. 

It is well known to be the no- 
tion of the Mahometan and East- 
ern nations, that madmen are in- 
spired. Mahomet was 1.0t want- 
ing in sagacity, when he urged 





so much the 
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the agitations of epileptic tits as 
proof of communication from 
God. 

The Jews, whose country was 
the “ native soil of the prophets,” 
believed an inflamed imagination 
and a degree of madness (to ex- 
press myself in the most mode- 
rate terms) to be proper disposi- 
tions for intercourse with Heaven. 

SPINOZA. 
[To be continued.] 
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Notes To CorrESPONDENTS. 

We cannot insert translations or im- 
itations of Anacreon, that poet being 
already too well known. 

A translation of Gray’s Latin Ode 
in the album of the Grande Chartre- 
use, would be acceptable. . 
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osioentiithstebintiniociataesshiguiiigl Sometimes 
We bid bright Fiction to resemble Truth, 
And sometimes speak what Truth herseif approves. 


Hes. THEoG. 





To the Editors of the CABINET. 
I WAS much puzzled, I confess, 

The Riddle in your last to guess, 
But when my mind I closely bent, 
I found a Bel/ was all you meant. 
Hated and fear’d, yet lov’d by all 
Who are subjected to its call: 
Hated when in the moin we rise, 
When half awake we rub our eyes, 
And hear the sound, and dozing dread 
Alike to keep or quit the bed: 
Fear’d when our pastime we pursue, 
Our worn-out senses to renew, 
With joy we trip it o’er the ground, 
And nimbly kick the foot-ball round ; 
Yet from the time we first begin, 
We fear the de// will call us in. 
But when we anxious wait its call 
To invite us to the dining hall, 
Tis then with love its sounds we hear, 
Tis then they’re grateful to the ear. 
What pen is adequate to tell 
The music of the breakfast bell, 
Or when for supper it doth ring, 
Who can its praises justly sing! 
Not so the “‘tinkling cymbals” please 


The clust’ring throngs of swarming 





To watchful miser’s listening cars— 


These sounds extinguish all our hate, 


And for our fear will compensate. 
Juveniyis YALENSIS. 





TO CHARLOTTE. 

When Charlotte rises with the dawn- 
ing light, 

She steals from blushing morn her ro- 
ses bright ; 

But whien she sleeps till after nine or 
ten, 

Aurora slily steals them back again: 





CHARADE. 
TO desolate the country wide 
My first is oft employ’d ; 
And while it shoots its deadly shafts, 
No peace can be enjoyed. 


In former times, my second us’d 
The female form to grace ; 

But in these days a bag is found, 
Which holds all but the face. 


My whole to savage ears alone, 
Can pleasing music yield, 
And when its heard he marches on, 























bees, And boldly takes the field. 
Nor sound of coin so blest appears E. L. W. 
Printed for the Editors, by O. Steele & Co. at the Herald Ofigg, New-Haven. 


























